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AFTER THE WAR. 

The War and the Nation: A Study in Constructive 
Politics. By W, C. D. Whetham. Pp. viii + 312. 
(London : John Murray, 1917.) Price 6s. net. 

N a very readable and interesting little book 
of about three hundred pages Mr. Dampier 
Whetham has made a contribution of consider¬ 
able value to the literature called forth by the 
present world-shaking war. With clear in¬ 
sight and breadth of information he deals with 
the new conditions of life which have been created 
for the Empire, the nation, and the citizen by the 
gigantic Teuton conspiracy to grasp world-empire 
for the Hohenzollern dynasty and the crowd of 
adventurers and militarists by whom it is sup¬ 
ported. The defeat of this nefarious project has 
cost and will still cost the great liberty-loving 
democracies of the world incalculable sacrifices 
in life and treasure. All that is most precious in 
human life is, however, at stake, and hence the 
work of crushing Prussian militarism must be 
done now, and done so effectively that it will never 
raise its brutal dragon-head again. 

The main topic of Mr. Whetham’s book is the 
consideration of the steps which will have to be 
taken to make good the inevitable losses, and to 
support that load of national debt which will have 
been incurred. The book is divided into six 
chapters, respectively entitled Laissez-faire or con¬ 
structive politics; The land and they that dwell 
thereon; The organisation of British industry and 
commerce; Coal and railways; The war and the 
race; Finance and taxation. It will be seen that 
the topics handled lie as much within the realm of 
political economy as within that of scientific or 
technical work, and much has already been said or 
written by scientific men and industrial leaders on 
some of the matters discussed. 

One of the most important questions is the 
serious loss to the nation of young, highly trained, 
capable, and promising men who have given their 
lives for the salvation of their country. Mr. 
Whetham remarks that one point in favour of 
conscription for military service is that a certain 
equality of sacrifice is thereby demanded from 
the whole nation. In the case of voluntary ser¬ 
vice it is the most public-spirited, high-minded, 
vigorous, and able men who proffer first and take 
the greatest risks, and give in consequence life or 
limbs. Hence such voluntary service tends to 
deplete the ranks of those of the nation who have 
most leading power or initiative, and tends to the 
survival of the physically weak, timid, or reluctant. 

Be that as it may, we have to face the fact that 
there has been an appalling loss of young men of 
great abilities, whose training and talents are now 
lost to the world and whose place must be taken 
by still younger or older men. The immediate 
consequence of this is that much more scientific 
care must be taken to preserve child life and pro¬ 
mote physical vigour, and to combat diseases, 
especially of the contagious types, affecting child- 
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ren, which is a matter chiefly for scientific re¬ 
search. 

Again, Mr. Whetham touches on the utterly un¬ 
scientific administration of direct taxation. By 
taxing the joint income of husband and wife, by 
insufficient allowance for families, by death duties 
on the careful savings of income, and in 
other ways, the State penalises marriage, thrift, 
and reproduction. Furthermore, we have to 
bring about with expedition the reforms in educa¬ 
tion for which scientific students of the subject 
have been clamouring for years, and get rid of 
antiquated methods in infant, board, secondary, 
and public schools. Happily, we have now a 
President of the Board of Education who means 
business, and is not a politician. 

The second key fact is the stupendous increase 
in the National Debt. Mr. Whetham shows that 
we shall be lucky if we end the war with not 
more than 5,000,000,000 1 . sterling of debt and 
500,000,000/. for our annual Budget. How is this 
to be obtained and liquefied ? The answer is : Solely 
by more work, more intelligent work, and greater 
economy and saving of all kinds. This leads Mr. 
Whetham at once to discuss the coal question, 
which has already attracted great attention. The 
world’s coal supply is large, but not unlimited. It 
is estimated at seven to nine billion tons. The 
available British share is 189,000 million tons, 
according to the estimates of the International 
Geological Congress held in 1913, and Prof. 
H. S. Jevons thinks that in fifty years the 
price of British coal will be rising distinctly 
relatively to other commodities. Hence we 
can afford no waste. The consumption of 
raw coal in household grates ought soon 
to be interdicted, as well as open coke ovens, which 
waste the by-products. Mr. Whetham discusses 
the question of the nationalisation of coal mines, as 
well as that of railways, chiefly from the point of 
view of economy of management and working. 

An important section of the book is chap. iii., 
on the organisation of British commerce and in¬ 
dustry and its relation to scientific research. There 
can be no question that we shall not be able to 
return again to the old laissez-faire methods and to 
small disconnected businesses rivalling each other 
and all being defeated by German organised trade 
and science. The war has done more to kill these 
antiquated methods than a century of talk would 
have accomplished. The chief cloud on the horizon 
is, however, the relation cf capital and labour. An 
extensive adoption of profit-sharing or co-partner¬ 
ship in some form or other seems the only solution. 
Labour must have its living wage and capital its in¬ 
terest, which will remain for decades now at 5 to 6 
per cent. After that must come an equitable divi¬ 
sion of the profits between all concerned. Labour 
must, however, be brought to see that there are 
four factors concerned in production, viz. labour, 
capital, scientific invention or initiative, and busi¬ 
ness management, and that without the two latter 
the two former are helpless. 

Altogether Mr. Whetham’s book is a suggestive 
and very thoughtful contribution to the chief topic 
of the day, and it ought to be in the hands of those 
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statesmen and publicists who will have to draft 
workable schemes before very long to meet the 
demands and conditions of the strenuous life which 
lies before us all, even in those brighter days to 
come when the world will have shaken off the 
incubus of Prussianism with its accursed doctrine 
of brute force and bloodshed for the sake of German 
supremacy and Kultur. J. A. Fleming. 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE. 

Seeding and Planting: A Manual for the Guidance 
of Forestry Students, Foresters, Nurserymen, 
Forest Owners, and Farmers. By J. W. 
Tourney. Pp. xxxvi + 455. (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London : Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1916.) Price 16s. 6 d. net. 

HIS is the best text-book on a forestry subject 
which has yet appeared in America. The 
author, now director of the Forest School in 
Yale University, was formerly in the U.S. Forest 
Service, where he was chiefly employed in the 
supervision of the nurseries and plantations in the 
national forests. He made also a study and 

personal inspection of the methods of nursery 
work and artificial regeneration of forests in 
Europe. This book purports by its title to deal 
with the operations of sowing and planting trees, 
but is wider in its scope, being a manual on 
afforestation in general. It is clearly written, and 
is distinguished by its discussion of fundamental 
principles, as well as by its comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of the details of nursery and planting prac¬ 
tice. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by 
its remarkably good illustrations and diagrams. 
Though primarily intended for American foresters, 
it will be found equally useful in this country. 

The introduction gives an account of the pre¬ 
sent condition of the forests in the United States, 
their economic importance, and the need for arti¬ 
ficial regeneration. The original forest land of 
the United States, before the onslaught of 
European settlers, approximated to 850,000,000 
acres in area. This vast heritage has gradually 
been reduced by fire, felling for timber, and clear¬ 
ing for farms to 550,000,000 acres. Of this, 
about 240,000,000 acres, comprising the most 
valuable tracts of timber, are owned by large com¬ 
panies. Some 200,000,000 acres are scattered 
over the whole country in countless small holdings, 
called wood-lots. These often resemble in size 
and quality the woodlands on private estates in 
England, and like them might be much benefited 
by better management and improved sylviculture. 
The publicly owned forests contain more than 
100,000,000 acres of saleable timber, the greater 
part of which is in the West and in the national 
forests. 

The national forests are 162 in number, with an 
extent of 163,000,000 acres; but this is not all 
timber land, as it includes much grazing and tree¬ 
less tracts. The national forests were set aside 
out of the public lands which had not as yet been 
alienated to settlers. The rescue of so much of 
the original forest from the perils of private owner¬ 
ship is quite recent, and is perhaps the greatest 
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feat of American statesmanship since the abolition 
of slavery. The first effective step was taken in 
1891, when an Act was passed which gave the 
President the right to create “forest reserves,” 
now' styled “national forests,” by proclamation. 
Since then this magnificent public domain has been 
created, mainly through the efforts of Gifford 
Pinchot, w'ho became head of the Forest Service 
in 1898, and whose views were carried out on a 
grand scale by virile Presidents like Cleveland and 
Roosevelt. 

The body of the work is divided into two parts. 
Part i. deals with general methods of reproduc¬ 
tion, with the choice of species in artificial re¬ 
generation, and with the principles w'hich. deter¬ 
mine the spacing of plants and the density of 
woods. Part ii. gives a detailed account of the 
qualify, production, collection, and testing of 
seeds ; the protection and preliminary treatment of 
nursery and planting areas; the management and 
cultivation of the forest nursery ; and the establish¬ 
ment of woods by direct sowing and by planting. 

Mr. Tourney’s main note is economy; and he 
quotes (p. 425) the cost of planting in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where 4,329,321 trees were planted by the 
State Forester in 1915, at the rate of 8.61 dollars, 
or 1 1 . 16 s., per acre for stock and labour. With 
this may be compared an example of the cost of 
planting in England. The Manchester Corpora¬ 
tion, paying labourers at 25.V. a week, planted 
97 acres in 1910 at Thirlmere, at an average cost, 
for stock and labour, of 4 1. 16s. 6 d. per acre (see 
Trans. R. Scott. Arboricult. Soc., xxvi., p. 42). 
The comparatively low cost for effective planting 
in the former case is due in part to wider spacing 
and consequent few'er plants, and to the use of 
smaller seedlings; but there still remains some 
balance to be put to the credit of greater efficiency 
of labour in Pennsylvania and better planting 
methods. 


MANUALS OF CHEMISTRY. 

(1) Chemistry for Beginners and for Use in 

Primary and Public Schools. By C. T. 

Kingzett. Pp. vi+106. (London: Bailli^re, 
Tindall, and Cox, 1917.) Price 25. 6 d. net. 

(2) A Short System of Qualitative Analysis for 
Students of inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. R. M. 
Caven. Pp. viii+162. (London: Blackie and 
Son, Ltd., 1917.) Price 2 s. 

(1) A/T R. KINGZETT’S little book is for 
1 ’ 1 beginners. He points out quite rightly 
that our “future commercial prosperity ” depends 
upon the greater cultivation of science, and that 
we ought to “give all our boys the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring an elemental knowledge of 
such subjects.” That science should form an 
essential part of everyone’s education, as did 
formerly the three R’s, is now generally 
admitted. The difficulty is as to the best method 
of instruction at the various stages of a child’s 
development. The present writer must confess 
that, however excellent the matter and arrange¬ 
ment of this small volume may be, it is scarcely a 
book for the young scientific tyro. In the first 
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